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\c to what is ealled a Revolution principle, my opinion was this; that whenever those evils, which 


ete Be | 


‘tend and follow a violent change of Government, were not in probability so pernicious as 
eyance we suffer under a present power, then the public good wiil justify such a Revolution. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Barre or TALAVERA. From the te- 





Pnor of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s dispatch 
ppublis ied last week, it was very easy to 


foresee, that, when the French account of 
the Battle came to be published, a doubt, 
at least, would be excited with respect ta 


the party to whom the victorv was due. 


The French account has now appeared 
under the heads of Talavera and of Paris, 
| is as follow: “ Talavera, July 29.— 
“The English army which was in Portu- 


“gal under general Wellesley, after hav- 


“ime joined the insurgents under Cuesta, 
“had marched against the first corps, 
“hoping, with triple numbers, to beat it, 
“and elleet its junction with the troops 
Already had the 
“ Koglish flattered themselves with getting 
“to Madrid; but the events that have 
passed during the three days that have 
“elapsed, have a good deal deranged the 
“ plan of the campaign. His majesty, 
“alter the affair of the 28th, continued to 
“pursue the enemy, who arrived on the 
“ihe position of Talavera, and intrenched 
: th mselves, His dispositions announced 

an intention Of maintaining himself to 
* the last extremity; yet, after having 
9cen vigorously attacked by the French 
‘army, having lost apart of his infantry 
‘and a whole regiment of cavalry, he 
‘abandoned his position. In these cir- 
_Cumstances the French have proved, as 
‘they have always done, that, whatever 
be the position and number of their ene- 
"mies, they can overcome all obstacles. 
rhe English and insurgents sustained 
sreat loss: ours is inconsiderable.—Ge- 
neral Latour Maubourg’s division entered 
Talavera this morning. Paris, Aug. 9. 
—We have letters from Santa Ollala, of 
A the 29th ult. at ten p. m. which mention 
$ saa victory gained over the English, 
of th  Facae insurgents. ‘The loss 
500 inf "8 ish is enormous. We took 
hen antry prisoners, and a whole re- 
sient gf cavalry. This regiment was 











“taken by one of ours which opened its 
“ ranks to receive the charge, and then cut 
“off their retreat. The rest of the Eng- 
‘¢ lish column, which constituted the whole 
« force of the enemy, 1s in full retreat.”’— 
The Morning Chronicle, which, for rea- 
sons best known to itself, is become appae 
rently an ardent admirer of the Welles- 
leys, says of this French account, “ Paris 
“ papers Contain a most curious account of 
‘the battle of Talavera, which we have 
“introduced into ovr columns for the 
« amusement of our readers.”’ Now, for my 
part, | must confess, that this extract from 
the Paris papers does appear to me to af- 
ford very little of what is generally called 
amusement; that is to say, to those who 
feel a strong desire, that our claim to the 
victory may be established.- It is true, 
that the French account may be false ; 
nay, it is pretty certain, that, in some res 
spects, it must be false. he Paris ac- 
count and that of Talavera seem, also, to 
clash with one another. But, the worst 
of ‘it is, that in the most material point of 
all, the French account agrees with that 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley, as nearly as was 
to be expected. I allude to the account 
of the prisoners made by the French; or 
rather, those which the French call pri- 
soners, and “which we call missing. ‘The 
French say that they have taken 800 pri- 
soners, and Sir Arthur Wellesley tells us, 





- 


that there were in his army, 653 missing, 
together with 159 horses. There is 
something in this account of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, which I extremely dishke. He 
tells us, that he has taken “ some prison- 
“ers; but, he does not tell us how 
many ; though he certainly had it in his 
power to give us information of the exact 
number; and, which is singular enough, 
while he omits to give us an account of 
what was within the reach of bis own 
knowledge, he is very particular in giving 
an account of what he could: know, only 
from rumour. He tells us that the loss of 





the enemy has been much greater than 
his own loss; that he is informed, that en- 
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tire brigades of infantry have been de- 
stroyed ; that, by ail accounts, the enemy 
has lost ten thousand men; and adds, in 
positive terms, that generals Lapisse and 
Morlot are killed, and that generals Sebas- 
tiani and Boulet are wounded. Now, it 
does appear very strange to me, that he 
should be able to speak so much in detail 
upon these matters, while he was unable, 
or, if not unable, unwilling, to give us any 
account at all of either the rank or num- 
ber of prisoners whom he had taken from 
the enemy, I also greatly dislike the 
word missing, as used in this dispatch, un- 
less it had been accompanied with some 
explanation as to what was become of the 
persons missing. If, indeed, our army had 
been obliged to flee, after, or during thie 
battle, then men might becon.e missing 
from various accidents ; or, they might de- 
sert, and so become missing. But in the pre- 
sent instance, Sir Arthur Wellesley kept 
possession of the field of battle ; and, there- 
fore, had it completely in his power to 
verity how many of the enemy he killed ; 
while it was impossible that any of his 
people could be dost, except from death 
or desertion; that is to say, unless they 
were taken prisoners. It appears to me, 
therefore, that, under such circumstances, 
itis rather unjust to the parties missing, 
not to accompany the statement with a 
proper explanation. Amongst the miss- 
ing, there are five captains, three lieute- 
nants, and one cornet; and, ought it not 





’ 
to be stated, that these gentlemen are, in 
all probability, prisoners with the enemy ? 
The word missing, thus used without any 
explanation, seems to convey an idea, 
that the Commander does not know what 
is become of the persons so described ; 
which is hardly fair, especially when we 
consider, that the persons thus missing, 
have, in all likelihood, become prisoners 
from their having been more adventurous, 
that is to say, more brave than the ge- 
nerality of the army. The French, as 
il was very easy to foresee they would, 
give us the superiority of numbers. They 
assert indeed, that we had triple their num- 
bers. 
must allow either that we had double their 
numbers, or that the accounts published 
in England, previous to the news of the bat- 
tle, respecting the force of Cuesta and of sir 
Arthur Wellesley, were shamefully false. 
Be this as it may, the world will ne- 
ver be persuaded, that the united force of 
the Spaniards and the English was not 
éuperior to that of the French. This is 








This I do not believe; but, we | 
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' what the world will never believe, though 
we were to fire the Park and Tower 
| guns till there was not a single Ccartridg: 
left in the kingdom. And, though I ain 
‘fully persuaded, and the public is fully 
| persuaded, that the whole of the hostility 
‘of the French was directed against the 
| English in this battle} yet, we must allow, 
| either that the Spaniards ought to be cou, 
| sidered as part of the force opposed to the 
| French that day, or that there is no reli. 
| ance to be placed upon the Spaniards; 
'and, of course, that we are fighting in 4 
| cause, as we often have been before, iy 
which no one but ourselves feels any »- 
terest. Toone of these propositions we 
must assent, and I much question, whether 
Buonaparté cares a straw which of them 
we chuse, Respecting an event of » 
doubtful a nature in itself, and the conse- 
quences of which were far from being 
promising, our government might surely 
have been less hasty to speak in a tone 
of exultation. ‘There is nothing more 1n- 
jurious to any cause than premature 
boasting. Would it not have been a 
well to suspend the firing of guns and the 
making of illuminations, until we could 
have ascertained what had become oi 
the 653 officers and men of our ary, 
who were missing, and until we had 
received an account of the rank and num- 
ber of these whom we had made prisoners: 
Nevertheless, the hireling prints in- 
form us, that Sir Arthur Wellesley 's, 
| on acconnt of this victory, to be made 
peer! I wonder what the Spaniards, 
what the French, what all other nations 
will say, if this should be the case ——As 
to the consequences of this battle, I am 
of opinion that they cannot be favourable 
evento the further operations of our army, 
|'which, as far as one can judge from il 
formation so very imperfect as that which 
we have recently received from Spain and 
Portugal, appears to be in a very ticklish 
situation ; and, as to the general cause 
of Spanish independence, what do wé 
| Want more to convince us of the state 10 
which that is, thari this one plain, unde- 
nied, and undeniable fact, that, for nine 
/mionths past, about one tenth part of the 
_ French army has been stationed in_ the pe 
‘ninsula, and that the “ universal Spans 
i“ nation,’ united with the universal Poriv- 
|" guese nation, and both assisted by a Bri 
tish army commanded by an officer, whe, 
_the Morning Chronicle says, is “ entitle 


| 


“to rank in- the first order of Britis 


“ heroes,” and, eyen unto this day, te 
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aid tenth part of the French army re- 
bains in the heart of Spain, and even in 
the capital of that kingdom ? What more 
Ido we want to convince us that the canse 
yf Spanish independence is not in a state 
o warrant any of those expectations which 
the editors of the hireling prints would 
ave us entertain? In the eyes of these 
wretches, it isnot only to be ignorant ; 
jt is to be criminal, to doubt of the truth 
lof any of those assertions, respecting the 
fair prospects in Spain, which assertiors 
have, in the end, invariably proved to be 
false. Withthem, not to believe every 
exaggerated statement, either in our own 


Hriend of that enemy ; for any one to an- 
ticipate disaster is to wish it, and to doubt 
the existence of success is to mourn its 
reality. The wretches, who conduct these 
prints, seem to sigh for nothing so much 
as for grounds of accusation against a part 
fot the people ; and, when they communi- 
cate to their readers an account of apy 
success on the part of our army, our fleet, 


not to forget to mention, amongst its con- 
sequences, the mortification of the factious at 


Home, which epithet, factious, they apply to | 
though taken many years belore. 
is, perhaps, no state in which you can pos- 


every man, who wishes for, a reform of 
any abuse, or the reduction of any public 
expence. Now, this class of persons is 
very humerous ; it is notoriously very nu- 
merous; and, if these publications have 
any sense in them, it is this, that a very 
considerable part of the people of England 
are mortified, when they hear of the re- 
verses of Napoleon, and pleased when they 
hear of his success. That this is abomi- 
nably false we know; but, if it were pos- 
sible sv to change the people as to make 
it true, those who write in the afore-men- 
tioned prints would certainly produce that 
change. The insolence, which they never 
fail to discover, when they communicate 
any thing which bas a tendency to create 
a belief that Napoleon will ‘finally be 
overthrown ; the insolence, which, upon 
such occasions, they discover ; the intoler- 
‘nce, the persecuting doctrines they 
eer all these are calculated to pro- 
the ap Orst possible effect ; to imbitter 
: minds of the people ; to implant in 
donee ta . feeling of resentment too 
om ed to be removed even by 

m calamity ; and, indeed, to make 


them think nothing of any calamity, whew! 


oe with the ground of that resent- 
“a And these, too, are the wretches, 
%, when the ague-fit is on them, talk of 
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unanimity ; as if a nation were to be ren- 
dered unanimous by representing five 
sixths of them as traitors in their hearts! 
I know, that the answer of these vi- 
pers is, that those, whom they so repre- 





sent, are “ a mere handful cf jacobins.”” Are 


they, then, jacobins ? And, was it a hand- 
Jal that was seen, the other day, assembled 
in the City of London and in Middlesex ? 
Was this a “handful ??? Insolent and 
empty wretches, was this a handful ?——1 
do hope, however, that these infamous en- 


_deavours to divide the people will be at- 


favour or against our enemy, is to be the | 


tended with no consequence other than 
that of the disgrace of those who make use 
of them; and, that, in our resentments, no 


“one will be so unjust, or so foolish, as to 


the cause of his country. 


confound the cause of these wretches with 
For my own 





part, lam resolved, that nothing shall in- 


duce me to suppress my opinions of any 
actual event of the war, or of any evens 
that I anticipate ; and I am also resolved, 
that, in speaking of the actions and cha- 


_racter of Napoleon, | will take no liberties 


ir on the part of our allies, they are sure | 


that Iam not allowed to teke with any 
persons in this country ; and, indeed, how 
dare J, secing that, if peace were to come, 
I might be presecuted for such liberties, 
There 


sibly exist so humiliating to you as that, 
which freely permits you to assault a per- 
son for certain alledged oflences to-day, 
and which punishes you for the same as- 


| sault to-morrow, a change having taken 


place in nothing but in the connection bes 
tween the person assaulted and your rulers. 
It is precisely the life of a dog, let loose 
to-day upon him, for only barking at whom 
the poor cur would have been whipped 
but yesterday. ‘This dog’s life I will not 
live. I will say nothing of Buonaparté in 
time of war that I dare not repeat in time 
of peace ; but, if I live to see that time, I 
will not fail to remind the hirelings of what 
they now are saying of him. I can re- 
member when these same hirelings found 
him fall of all manner of good qualities ; 
aye, and I can remember, when they 
abused Spain for hesitating to give up to 
us a part of her territories, which Buona~ 
parté, without the consent of Spain, had 
given tous. I can remember when these 


hirelings abused Spain for this ; and, yet, 
they now abuse Buonaparté, because he is 
“interfering in the aflairs of Spain! We 
complain of the Monitreur; we affect to 
believe nothing that it says; but there is- 
nothing in the Moniteur a millionth part, 
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af) base as is the conduet ol 


our hireling 
ir, notwithstanding 


The Nlouit 


° ‘ } } 
what it might have done, has really done 


primis. 


nothing worth speaking of in the way of 


exposure of certain acts and persons inthis 
' ; ° 
country. It has passed all over in silence, 
. . ‘ . . ' ry” . 
or in saying but very little indeed. This 


1S, too, no weak prool of the Sc urity VV thi h 


Napoleon fec!s himself to possess in the | 


hearts of his people. He does not stand 
in need of any attacks upon other rulers. 


He is not atraid, that ils people will sich 
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of service with ability and zeal? To swe 
out dispatches with praises in such a strain 
is not calculated to add to the reputation 
of the navy, whose officers never, excep 
upon occasions where their merit appears 
in a very conspicuous light, ought to be 
the object of particular praise ; because to 
praise them for trifles is to check, instead 
of encouraging emulation. In such a ser. 
vice aman ought to feel that to be any 


thing at all, he must be greatly meritorious ; 


{ 
for any change ; or, al least, he is so cone | 


fident of his power over them, as to be 
under none of 
which 
him as being continually haunted. 

Tne Exerepirion (for that is the name 
it 1s known by) has, at last, taken Plush- 


. ‘ 
*—,) sr) | ae 
‘ g, L2 if te i 


thx sC 


iS garrison prisoners of war. 


—Ag its erimovements must so very 
soon be known, it would be useless to offer 
thereoi any « nye tures; but, one may | 
venture to ‘et, without waiting for any | 
fort! 


iculars, that, if more, and a 


—r, : hic Armada | 
great acai more, be not ar me, this Armada 


the laughing stock of the 
Phe dispatches, giving 
and very msipid. More than two thirds 
and com- 
at it being possible tor any 


Why, 


of the matter consists of praises 
Di i } is, wrth 
4 . 

one to discover an adequate cause. 
what has be en done ? 


this talk is about ? What occasions have 


there been for drawing forth all this won- | 


derful stock of merit? In the taking of a 
place like Flushing, with such an immense 
force, except by sform, it appears next to 
impossible that there can be any ground 


Whatis it that all 


for the bestowing of high praise on many | 


persons. To the E 


iwineer, who con- 


structed the batteries, and to a small num- | 


her ot pe rsons enga 


red in resisting the | 


sallies, some particular mention may be | 


due; but. we have here as long a list of 
praises as might have been expected after 


a hattle like that of Blenheim, and, in- | 


deed, a much longer list than did actually 
accompany the account of that battle. 
The naval dispatches, upon this occasion, 
are of the same character. Much a-cdo 
“about nothing.” Every body who is 
named, is praised. The thing, by being 
so common, becomes little worth. It is 
like the firing of the Park and Tower 
Guns, and the iliuminations at Whitehall 
and the Gaming-Houses. Surely, it is no 
such great thing for any of our admirals 
or captains to perform this or that branch 





world. | 
an account of 


Laen dan ern I 
PWC il qgone, are tery iong 


apprehensions, with | 
our hirelings choose to represent | 


for sea, 


The countries 


buat, according to the new system, there 
are degrees ‘of praise to suit all sizes o 
zeal, talents, and courage; so that if a 
wan has but moderation m his views o 
fame, he need never despair of being sa- 
tisfied. But, the worst of it is, this mode- 
ration is not at all calculated to produce 
that sort of deeds, which support the repv- 
tation of the service and the renown of tie 
country, and which, by. those means, ten! 
to the preservation of the country’s inie- 
pendence. There is some talk of an 
intention to keep possession of the island ol 
Walcheren, and to retain it at the peace. 
When we speak of peace it is like speaking 
of posterity ; but, whether in war or in 
peace, I cannot think it possible long to 
hold this island. The garrison must be 
very numerous; the provisions must be 
sent from England; the fuel to cook them 
must be sent from England ; and, I think 
it not unlikely, that no small part of the 
water, for certain purposes, at least, must 
be sent from England. The permanent 
possession of the island would, theretore, 
be attended with an enormous expeice, 
and that, too, without a probability, as far as 
I can see, of producing any proportionate 
good eflect. It would, perhaps, prevet 
the port of Antwerp from sending fort 
ships of war against us; but Napoleon has 
so many other ports, that this would be ne 
great injury to him, and could not muct 
retard his naval projects, unless, indeet, 
we were able to block up closely *! 
bis other ports. All that he wants to © 
at present, is to build ships and get them / 
He may build a fleet of a hundred 
sail of the line in the Scheldt, in spite “ 
our possession of Walcheren, or of the 
whole of Zealand. "The hemp grows " 
abundance in the North of France and ™ 
the whole of Belgium. Oak and other 
timber, of all sorts, is to be had in plen'y 
upon the banks of the Scheldt, as well 28 
upon those of the Meuse and the Rhine 
which these rivers T™" 
through are covered with forests of ha 
wood; and, from the mountains of 
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PY osges and of the Schwartzwald, the foot 


‘which is washed by the Rhine, there 
pines as good, perhaps, as any in 


Norway. Hence will come the pitch and 


also ; and, in short, without receiving a 


4 


uvely trifling expence, a number of ships 


of war equal to that of the English fleet. 


‘ndeed, the fact of his having actuaily 
built chiréeen ships of the line, in the port of 


\utwerp, while we most firmly believed, 
1 he had not the means of butiding a 

, oi the line any where, and while our 
euse naval force was employed in 
kading his ports, and cutting oif his 
communications; this fact 
Joue ought to be sufficient to convince us, 


Pthat the naval respurces of the Scheldt are 


very great. ——The possession, therefore, 


,- 


pot Walcheren by us will not prevent Na- 


u from building ships, from building 
.navy,in the Scheldt; and, unless we 
could be certain of being able to Acep the 


Fistand, the possession can be enly of tem- 


porary use; for, the moment we give it up, 
or are driven from it, that moment out 
comesa French fleet. Some say, that 
Walcheren is aecessible by means of the 
If so, it cannot be tenable against a 

wer like that of Buonaparté. But, this 





Fpoint ought to have been ascertained, be- 


jure any expensive attempt had been 
nade upon it; for, if it be accessible by 
ans of the ice, it may probably be in 
hands of the enemy befere next 
‘uristmas, and that, too, with great loss 
1 our part. In short, if the possession 


Fit be at all dependant upon the frost, 


vould be greatly criminal in any mi- 
<r to leave a garrison in it at any 
‘une later than the month of November. 
~—I dare say, that the public in general 
“ave been much surprized to find, that 
ticre were thirteen new ships of the line 
ithe Scheldt, not dreaming that there 
“ete so many in all Napoleon’s domi- 
Mons, and not having, three times in their 
liv sy he ird the port of Antwerp mention- 
‘here are nota few other things ex- 
sung, of which the people of England 
lear nothing 5 but, of which they well 
“ar by-and-by. 
‘“niens, J, assisted by a gentleman who 
“Ss More conversant in the affairs of the 
“went, foretuld what this port of Ant- 


ed 





A) 


\ 
lhe Frenen me Ha 

* French, The prediction was treated 
ne dream 5 but, it has been realized ; 
“¢ “dream is out,’ as the old women 


-At the peace of 


_“'p would become, if left in the hands of 
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say; and, a most fearful dream it is. It 
does, in short, with other circumstances, 
render it next to impossible, that the bat- 
tle for the independence of England should 
not be finally fought upon English ground. 
To this, after all our endeavours to avoid 
it; alter all our attempts to disguise the 
fact even from ourselves, it is evident that 
we must come at last. In this view of the 
war, every proof of the valour of our army 
is greatly valuable to us; and, as far as 
the army has had opportunities of shewing 


‘its excellence, it has, 1 believe, shewn it 


upon this occasion, 

Lonp Gameier. The news-papers 
state, that “ the enemy’s fleets and squad- 
“rons this side of Gibraltar, being either 
« destroyed or rendered useless, Lord GAMBIER 
«and Sir John ‘Thomas Duckworru have 
“ arrived in town; their ships not being 
“ now kept in an efficient state for sea, ther 
“crews have been put into smaller ves- 
“sels.” So! So! What, then, the ene- 
mies’ fleets were all destroyed in Basque 
Roads, 1 suppose? I have heard of no 
destruction of his fleets since the des- 
truction caused by Loxp Cocurane and 
his gallant crew.-————The view, with 
which the above quoted paragraph has 
been published, is plain enough. ‘There 
is scarcely any one so dull-« yed as not to 
see the bottomof. But, it will not, and must 
not, succeed. The Count-Martiat at 
Portsmouth must not be passed over in 
that silence, in which some persons are so 
anxious to see it buried. ‘The Evidence 
there given (that most curious Evidence ') 
requires to be laid before the public in @ 
shape more clear and less expensive and 
cumbrous than it now is. This task | 
shall endeavour to perform in the course 
of two or three Numbers. 

AUSTRIA. The public cannot bit™. 
have observed the high-flown praises, 
which the hireling prints have constantly 
bestowed upon the ArcuDUKE CHARLEs, as 
often as the Austrians have been at war 
with France. ‘These very prints, the 5un, 
the Courier, the Morninc Post, and 
others, are now attacking this same Arch- 
duke, with the utmost virulence of lan- 
guage. Uponthis subject the SraTEsMAN 
news-paper asks: “ Are the people of 
4 England prepared io acquiesce in tiat 
“ degradation—that destruction of character, 
“which is now manifestly meditated against 
“this illustrious Commander, on whose 
“ individual talents and exertions We were, 

« but a few short weeks ago, taught to be- 
“ lieve the fate of Europe rested?’’ Why, 
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England are prepared for this; but, 
if the Archduke Charles advises peace 
with France; if he prefers saving a 
remnant of power for his family, ra- 
ther than expose the last stake to cer- 
tain destruction for the sake of favouring 
the views of the ministers of England, we 
may be sure, that there are some persons, 
who are prepared for this, and, 1 within 
their power, for a great deal more.—— 
Oh! monstrous! ‘To accuse this Arch- 
duke of folly, of imbecility, and almost 
of treason, when, only a few weeks ago, 
he was almost a God in their eyes, and 
when it cannot be forgotten, that he was a 
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no: I do not believe, that the people of | 


should have made them, all at once, open, 
full ery, upon the poor Archduke? They 
must have had something like certain jy. 
formation, that he 1s zn favour UY peace wiih 
Napoleon. ‘That, we may be assured, they 


| firmly beléeve, at any rate ; and, in all pro. 
| bability, the fact ts so. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM Below, the 
reader will find a Letter from Mr. Wop. 
THINGTON to Major Cartwricut, in reply 





to Lord Serxirk’s Letter to the Mayor, 


His lordship is here completely answere( 
as faras relates to France; and, as to Ame. 
rica, besides what Mr. Worthington has 


| said respecting universal suffrage, what ana- 


subject of praise even in the last. Speech | 


° b . ” : 
from the throne! “ By presuming, says 
the Morning Chronicle, “ that he desires 


peace with France, sufficient is known 


“tor the principle which regulates the | 


praise or censure of these sagacious po- 
“Jiticians. ‘They take it for granted that 
“all fureigners ought to join with us in sup- 
porting our interests, and to consider the 
“interests of their own countries only as 
“€ secondary objecis. Ke who is for us has 
“a tile to their ungualified praise; but 
‘the moment any one ceases to act as 
we would have him, be the cause what it 
may—good or bad—no matter, he must 
« be an object of unqualified abuse.” 
This is very true. It has been their in- 


ee 





logy is there in the twe cases? Lord Sel. 
kirk might as well have cited the govem.- 
ment of the Indians or the Negroes. Have 
they any Kingin America? Have they any 
House ef Lords? In short, what similarity 
is there in the state of the two countries’ 
In America the Governors and President 


are elective; and, as Judges may become 


variable practice. Livery foreign prince, | 


or individual, no matter what his rank 

or character, becomes an object of abuse 
the moment his conduct is such as these 
hirelings deem hostile to our interests. 
They really seem to think, that all the 
world is made to be subservient to our in- 
terests, or imaginary interests ; or Rather, 

the politics of the English ministry. 

“es Why, have not the Austrians ventured 





enough? What would we have more of 


, them ? What would we have the Arch- 
‘duke or any other man do with such an 


army as he has described in his Orders, | 


issued after the battle of Wagram? An 
army that he accuses of every species of 
unsoldteriike and coward/y conduct? 
Yet, the bireling prints, are now endea- 
vouring to persuade the public, that this 
same army ts capable of effecting the 
« deliverance of Europe.’ Was ever jnfa- 
tuation equal to that which can induce 
a peop'e to listen to such gross attempts 
at deception! That these hirelings 
sperk from any authority, vpon this occa- 
s1on, is scarcely credible; and yet, what 
should have given them theircue? What 
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Governors, they act upon the bench witha 
view to their future elections; they can- 
vass in their charges, judgments, and deci- 
sions. This is truly abominable. It is the 
very worst system of tyranny. But, what 
has this to do with us and our question of Par- 
liamentary Reform, my Lord Selkirk? Have 
we any Governors and Presidents? Can 
our Judges or Chanceilors ever become our 
chief magistrates ? I shal! continue this 
subject in my next. 
Mr. ‘Townsenn’s Letter, in explanation 
of what was said at the Middlesex Meeting 
about ¢ythes, as connected with Parliamen- 
ary Reform, shall appear in the next Regis 
ter. It should have been inserted in the 
present; buat I am sure that when Mr. 





‘Townsend has read the Letter of Mr. Wor 
| thington, he would be very sorry if any 


part of it had been left out. 
W™, COBBET!. 
Botley, Thursday, 24th August 1809. 





A LETTER TO 


JOHN CARTWRIGHT, Esa. 


In Reply to the Earl of Selkirk’ s Leiter to hit 
on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. 


Dear Sir,—A venerable and excellett 
friend of yours, my neighbour, here, * 
just put into my hands the Earl of Selkirk § 
Letter to you, containing his own accou” 
of his reasons for declining to act  * 
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Steward, at the late Meeting for Promotion | these “ reasonings,’”’ long, or short, are the 


oy Parliamentary: Reform; from whose 
~oliemerited celebrity my expectation I 
ow, was highly excited—I was very 
syxious to know what more could be said 
the other side; I therefore looked from 
open of Lord 8. for a novel exhibition, 
ther of powerful argument, which might 
jeger, if not convince 5 or for a defence 
‘y some theory at all events ingenious, if 
not firm and sound, for the universally ac- 
In short if, ow- 
iz to Lord S.’s unfortunate side of the 
sestion, | should be disappointed of a so- 
lid joint, I yet expected the savoury re- 
mains of the late Edinburgh Reviewers, 
served up again with superior skill in a 


‘ 


e! 


Phich seasoned curry or haggtes, exquisite 


at jeast, if not digestible. In both these 


 respectsimy expectation has been baulked ; 


ani ] have got up hungry and disappoint- 
el—yet not dissatished.—There is one 
oint, however, at starting, in which I claim 
a full concurrence with the noble writer— 
Where, stating his defection from himself, 
as well as from his deceased father and 


brother, he offers in their names the just’ 


tribute of respect to your character. Those 
hames are venerable ; that of his brother 
especially is dear not only to those who 
Knew his candid nature, but for his en- 
larged and philanthropic spirit is dear to 
his country, and would have been equally 
dear, if he could have been equally known, 
to the universal world. I will add, that in 
the entertainment of the great question now 
before us, the best part of the public will 
with me regret, that their heir as well as 
successor in talent, should, in expatiating 
upon their political opinions, have ex- 
punged with his own hand this quarter 
irom the shield of his descent.—I must be- 
gin with a rapid synopsis of the Letter. 
lord Selkirk accounts for this his change 
of opinion, both from his famil y and from 
himself, on the ground of the opportunity 
(page 6) which he had, but “ which they 
“ hever had, of seeing the practical appli- 
“ Cation of those principles, from which 
’ they expected consequences so benefi- 
“cial.”’—He then instances America as 
the scene of this application (pages 6 & 7) 
but expressly declines on the score of 
- length, (page 8) to go into the rea- 
“onings, which have occurred to him, “ as 
_ to the source of the fallacy,” (now in- 
land) ene prevalent, if it is one, in Eng- 
* have - a Parliamentary Reform would 
. e effects, which its most sincere 

and zealous friends anticipate.” Alas! 





very things we wanted! Ile then proceeds 
(pages 9 & 10) to the common places of 
corrections endangering benefits, of our 
enviable mass of public happiness, &c. &e. 
till he ends at the end of page 9 in the (as 
himself allows) “ hacknied topic ’’ of the 
French Revolution ;—which continues to 
page 14, where “ the necessary tendency 
“of elections pwely democratical’’ are 
ably pointed out, ‘Then (page 15) come the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, or “ commendable 
representation by family influence,” &c.— 
until page 16, where the noble.writer re- 
turns to his favourite topic, America, again, 
and to “ Peter Porcupine,’”’ (pages 18 and 
19) wherein it is contended, when we 
translate the passages into plain English, 
that it is more important to remove abuses, 
than their causes; followed by an aposiros 
phe or avowal on the part of Lord S. him- 
self, which, as the opponent of so honest 
and popular a measure as Parliamentary 
Reform, he seems to have thought neces- 
sary, and to which the reader will of course 
give credit, “ that he is the decided friend 
“of every just measure of ceconomical 
“reform.” Pages 20, 21, & finis, contain 
an appeal to the friends of Retorm, de- 
precating their efforts, by a suggestion, 
that this bustle about Parliamentary Re- 
form will defeat all other salutary re- 
forms.—Yet are we convinced (probably 


by our malevolence) that it is the appre- 


hension excited in the minds of the go- 
vernment by this question, or bustle, sote- 
ly, which has put the ministry upon the 
gui vive, on the subject of any sort of Re- 
form whatsoever !— Having taken this ra- 
pid view of the grounds on which Lord 8S, 
bas chosen to rest the argument, and which 
certainly are neither new, nor striking, I 
proceed to follow him upon those grounds, 
which, after all, afford but a mere argu- 
ment of analogy, leaving the principle, as 
I trust to shew, intirely undecided and even 
untouched. I regret that a man of Lord 
S.’s abilities should have blinked the prin- 
ciple; I would far more willingly have met 
him in the noble field of general argument. 
For I want to know froin a man of his ca- 
pacity, what connection there is between 
Rotten Boroughs and any of the valuable 
privileges (yetextant) of Englishmen. A 
case in point just occurs. Lam writing 
this, not in my own house, but in the Isle 
of Wight ; now I long to know from Lord 
S. by any induction, however ingenious, in 
what way the protection of the Liberty of 
the Subject, the purity of the distribution 


~-« 
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of justice in this Island, or the security in 
which every man in it may enjoy the fruit 
of his industry (pages 9 & 10) are or pos- 
sibly can be, in any the remotest way, in- 
debted to, or promoted by a reverend gen- 
tleman (these Sacred Politicians jostle us 


every where!) returning 4 members of 


parliament for two boroughs just under my 
nose; while another borough has its mem- 
bers réturned by two persons, the whole 
Island being, in fact, represented by three 
persons.—1! wish a reason why the proper- 


ties and rights, personal and judicial, of 


the inhabitants of this Island, would not be 
as well preserved by permitting the sub- 
stantial inhabitants themselves in this Is- 
land to chuse the guardians, whom they 
might think the fittest to preserve them, as 
they are likely to be preserved by allow- 
ing one person to have the nomination of 
four of these guardians, and two other in- 
dividuals, in like manner, the nomination 
of the remaining two. And again, if 
it shall turther appear that these guar- 
dians of the whole, so nominated by indi- 
viduals, shall exercise a right of fax- 


ins tne pro} erties of the wnoie ol the Mie 


eae | 
habitants, and shall, all or any of them, 


guardians) receive out of 


(1 mean the 

the produce of such taxes, money in any 
shape, offices, or honours, for themselves or 
fuintlies, wherewith to indemnify them- 


eclves for the sums which thev mav have 


paid to those individuals (the creators of | 


our guardians!) for their nomination, 
I shall be glad to be informed, how, in such 
a predicament as this, the right of nomi- 
nating such guardians can be | dged so, 
or more, dangerously than in the hands of 
such individuals, that is, in other words, 
in close or rotten boroughs; or how worse 


guardians for their properties, &c. could, | 


under any imaginary system of appoint- 
ment, be appointed. Until those can be 
answered, I shall esteem every conclusion 
drawn, analogically,from America, France, 
or elsewhere to be puerile and incon- 
sequent, even did such analogies as Lord 
S, assumes, really exist. Which I now 
proce d to attempt to shew have no exist- 
ence whatever, but in his lordship’s imagi- 
nation and assumption.— First, then, to 
America; and herein | have, in common 
with other gentlemen, to complain of a 
Serious misrepresentation of our avowed 
principles. Lord S$. has imputed by im- 
plication to the Stewards of the Meeting 
in promotion of Parliamentary Reform an 
object, not only which they never had, 
but which they distiactly and uvanimous- 





ly disavowed ; I mean aniversal Suffrage — 
1 will very readily agree with Lord xs. 
(page 6) that universal suffrage and fig. 
quency of election may prove no bar to the 
misconduct of representatives, that a po. 
litical adventurer, raised to power by po. 
pular favour, is fully as likely to abuse tha 
power, as is the purchaser of a rotten bo. 
rough.—In short, I will go much farth, 

than Lord S. for I will assert that polities! 
adventurers raised to power by any inean; 
whatsoever are the great bane of our go. 
vernment. I further contend and _ jinsix, 
that rotten boroughs are the nurses ani 
cradles of these adventurers; and it ix 
expressly to extinguish such adventurers 
that we wish to extend the rights of suf- 
frage to solid Householders and ‘Tax-payurs, 
and allow no others to manufacture Mem. 
bers of Parliament, as journeymen do pins 
and buttons, for their private emolument! 
Granting then, that the American govern- 
ment, founded (as Lord 5S. says it is) on 
| universal suffrage, to be as bad as Pete 
Porcupine shews, or Lord 5. for the sake 
(of his argument can wish it to be, still, as 
‘universal sufirage is absolutely exploded 
by the Reformists in England, who met at 
| the Crown and Anchor, and the two cases 
| consequently without analogy, I must con- 
_ tend, in opposition to the noble author, that 
the practical results of the government of 
| America, founded on universal suffrage, 
do not furaish any conclusion which could 
properly have caused a change in the op: 
nions of the late Lords Seikivk and Daer, 
| had they been now living, as to the actual 
_ tendency of a Reform of the House of Com- 
-mons in England; a Reform which is to 
_be principally accomplished by cutiing 
| off the close franchises and rotten boroughs. 
and extending the rights of suftrage, 0! 
which, in every instance whatever, prope 
ty is proposed to be the basis and quaiili- 
cation. I need say nothing as to the pro- 
posed shortening of the duration of Par- 
lament, as such proposition is not only 
strictly constitutional, but is conformable 
to the actual practice of the best periods 
of our government; it is moreover abso- 
| lutely impotent to any mischief and alone 
potent to good. For if the conduct of the 
representative is what it ought to be, bis 
constituents can, and of course will re- 
elect him, and if it is not what it ought to 
be, why, then, the shorter the period al 
lowed him to misbehave himself the better. 
——Having shewn then, as I conceive, 
that Lord S.’s argument can derive n° 
benefit whatever from his instance of Ame- 
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a proceed to his next instance of 
France in 1789, reserving to myself, if I 
il] have room, a few remarks (in con- 
-juding) on the subject of America, which 
has been dragzed forward, sO irrelevantly 
4. conceive, into this discussiun.—Now, 
with respect to France, the analogy is 
«| more uniortanate, 1 mean that Lord 
ss objection to the conduct of the then 
Freme , Patriots is stull more unreasonable 
au! inapplicable than is his instance 
‘om Americaa—To show which, it will 
be necessary, whilst considering the his- 
‘orical fact which Lord $S. has cited, 
‘) refer to two or three authentic con- 
‘emporary as well as former facts, which 
ford S. has not cited, and which certainly 
could not at all have suited the noble au- 
hor’s argument. —Before entering into 
this discussion respecting Revolutionary 
France, | must beg to premise, that it is a 
topic, which of all others 1 would have 
deprecated, as I thoroughly and seriously 
do its results. It has nothing in it m com- 
mon with the situation of England, which 
can identify the tendency of any of the 
ts of the two nations, and it necessarily 
leads into digression at least useless, if not 
To the point ; “The king 
“of Prance in 1789 did,” I will grant as 
lord S$. assumes, “ offer the important 
oncession That no taxes should for the 
ure be levied without the authority ot} 
‘ (he States General,under the condition that ut 
d be constituted according to its ancient 
‘form in three Chambers ;?? but did the king 
CAST tly off—r that the dissent of the 
liers Ltat should disable the acts or votes 
ie other two orders under his controul, in 
case they should vote taxes to which the 
liers Erat would not assent? Ina word, 
Was its assent made the essence of taxa- 
“0, as im England, where Money Biils 
lonly originate with the Commons, but 
‘c never allowed to be in any the slightest 
‘espect altered elsewhere? —And even if the 
Aung (Louis xv!) had promise’ this, who 
‘s tocompel the Court, or bis Ministry, by 
‘hom he was governed, to fulfil the pro- 
tiser Or if he had fulfilied it himself, 
“id in his own government, who was to 
compel his successor, who had made no 
v. Bromige to imitate his fidelity ? 
* there im France any extant vo- 
Sabjer anne the asserted Rights of the 
capital 1h example of one monarch 
oo Rf gic ¥ and another deposed 
na ligne te a the country by popular 
a or violation of such sige i— 
mort, was there any Code of Rights 
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then extant in France, dear to the people 
by inheritance, and familiar to them by 
inalienable and imprescriptible enjoy- 
ment, Which the Government, backed by 
a mercenary army, would not thereafter 
have dared to attack? and this, not only 
without any prospect of probable SUCCESS 5 
but with the certainty of calling the 
whole nation upon its legs into the field 
against them im defence of its notorious 
privileges? Was there no Bastille in 
France, no Lettres de Cachet ? Even erant- 
ing that the substantive assent of the ‘Tiers 
Etat to the levy of taxes could have been 
indefeasibly secured to that order (which 
isa very liberal concession on my part) 
can Lord S. shew that the Freedom of the 
Election of its members would never have 
been violated? Has Lord 5. torgotten that 
King was driven from the British throne 
“for having violated the Freedom of 
‘ Election of Members to serve in Parlia- 
“ment; for divers arbitrary and illegal 
“ courses; for having caused to be re- 
‘turned of late years partial, corrupt, and 
« unqualified persons to serve on Juries on 
« Trials, and particularly divers Jurors on 
« Trials for High Treason, who were not 
« Freeholders; for having required exces- 
«sive Bail of persons committed in-cri- 
«minal cases to elude the benetit of 
« laws made for the Liberty of the Sub- 
e6 jects > and for having imposed excessive 
« Fines, andillegal and cruel Ponishments, 
« &e, ke. 7”? Has Lord 38. forgot that this 
is the declaratory part of the Bill of Righis 
of Englishmen? and does the noble author 
in principle deny these Kights f Does he 
think that a Frenchman, by the Being 
whe created Man, was not invested with 
ihe same Rights as an Englishman? Does 
he contend, that an hereditary despotism 
can on that account preser be against the 
imprescriptible righ's of mankind? Had 
the French nation then, I repeat, any 
guarantee in any of its actual circum- 
stances, that the Freedom of Elections 
would not have been viola'ed? Had they 
a constitutional security against any arbi- 
trary and illegal courses? Had they any 
Juries whatsoever, Frecholders or others, 
in State Trials ? Was not the administra- 
tion of justice as partial, corrupt, and de- 
pendant as it pleased, and who could make 
it Otherwise, or call it to account? and 
with respect to excessive Bail, Fines; and 
illegal and cruel Puni-hments, were they 
not inflicted at the arbitrary will of every 
ministry? Perhaps Lord 5. may be of 
opiaion, that this ie the way, in which, 
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the mass of mankind ought to be govern- 
ed; and that, except as to the contribu- 


tion of their money, (a matter much re- | 
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«iQ 
| ple of France, what Lord S. commends, 
_and thinks they ought to have accepted. 


the right of imposing their own Taxes? 


garded in Scotland) they have no other | Why, the answer was, a compulsory enre. 


rights! The noble lord in fine must either 
admit thisto be his opinion and political 
principle, or he must abandon his argu- 
ment. For, if the French nation had any 
right to something more than a mere vote 
as to taxation, they ought not to have been 
satisfied with that offer ofthe King, which 
Lord 8. argues ought to have satisfied them. 
Leaving, then, his lordship totake his elec- 
tion between the abandonment of his ar- 
gument, or of those principles, detestable 
to an English ear, which he must maintain, 
if he does not abandon his argument, I 
will now cite to the reader a tew of the 
acts of the French Government, contempo- 
rary with the offer of Lewis the xvith, to 
abandon the levy of taxes w ithout consent 
of the States General; by which he may 
judge of the spirit of that Government, and 
of the probable value to the nation of that 
Right which in words was so offered to be 
conceded. When M. Calonne assembled 
the Notables, although they were all nomi- 
nated by the king, it was determined to 
have them still more humbly devoted to the 
views of the Government, than even such 
anomination, if at all respectable in the 
eyes of the country, would have made 
them. Calonne therefore, by astratagem, 
thatof dividing the whole body into seven 
Committees of 20 Members each, and in 
making the decision, to depend upon a 
majoriiy of Committees, contrived that a 
majority of four of the Committees, being 


only 44 persons, should be amajority of 140 


persons, which was the number ot the Nota- 
bles, and this number he reasonably assum- 
ed, either by consulting hisown experience, 
or possibly by information from England, 


might be always obtained in any assembly | 
in favour ofacourt. But, although an able 


financier, Calonne miscalculated; and 
this body, even so constituted, would not 
impose any taxes; (a matter scarcely to 


be believed in England!) concurring in | 


the opinion that it had not authority. It 
however recommended ‘two new taxes to 
be enregistered by the Parliament, aStamp 
and a Land Tax, On the Parliament re- 
plying, in words which should be writ- 
ten in gold, “that with such a revenue 
“as the nation then supported, the name 
‘*of Taxes ought not to be mentioned 


“ unless for the purpose of reducing them,” | 


what was the answer of that Court, which 


was so benignly about to oiler to the peo- 


| and, on the members sending for beds 


_gistering of the Taxes in question! and 
when the Parliament struck this out 
| their next free meeting, all the member 
_were served with lettres de cachet (a practice 
which M. Fayette observes a majority of 
‘the Nobles at the Séance of the Notables 
appeared in favour of) and exiled to 
_ Trois.—Centinuing there inflexible, it was 
| soon after recalled to Paris, when, in some 
further contests, which arose with the 
Court, the Parliament at last declared. 
that the Right of enregistering Edicts for 
| Taxes belonged only to the States Gene- 
ral, and therefore they would no longer 
continue even to debate upon it. It wae 
very soon after this that the King came to 
Paris, and held a personal meeting of eight 
‘hours with the Parliament, in which he 
promised them, in a manner that appear- 
ed to proceed personally from himsell, 
that the States General should be conven- 
(ed; which is the origin of the offer, to 
which Lord 8. has reterred. What how- 
ever was the result of this? Why, his mi- 
nisters discovering that fin his promise of 
convening the States General the king 
‘had mentioned no time, they contrived an 
expedient calculated to elude the promise, 
| without appearing to break it. For this 
| purpose a factitious sort of new Constitution 
_was constructed, called a Cour Pleniere, 
‘in which were invested all the powers 
“that government might want, and in 
“which the contended Right of Taxation 
“was to be given up by the King to 
the members, whom he himself ap- 
pointed ;_ anew Criminal Code, &c., was 
substituted, and in many poitts, the 
whole certainly exhibited a melioration 
of the principles of the Government; 
« still the Cour Pleniere itself was no more 
“than a medium through which despo- 
tism was to pass, without appearing to 
“act directly from itself.’”’—The Parlia- 
ment refused to enregister the Edict for 
establishing this Cour Pleniere, and it was 
generally contended, “ that the right of 
“altering the Government was a national 
“ right, and not a right of the Government 
Y itself, which might otherwise be perpe- 
} 


ce 


‘ 


- 


‘ 


~ 


‘ 


~ 


ce 


se 


|“ tually innovating; and finally, that the 
“Cour Pleniere was nothing more than 4 
_“ larger Cabinet.” The ministry brought 
this to issue by sending a regiment of sol- 
_diers to surround the Parliament house ; 
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vovisions the commanding officer was or- 
enter, and seize, (which he did) 





ce red to ; 
1g? the principal members, and shut them up 
re. iy different prisons . his was the Parlia- 
nd ment of Paris. A deputation at the same 
at ‘time arrived from thé province of Britan- 
rs ny, to remonstrate against the establish- 
ce F ment of the Cour Pleniere ; and these the 
of King, or his ministers, sent tothe Bastille! 
es The spirit of the nation however was not 
to to be then overcome: the Cour Pleniere 
as was obliged to be given up, and the Minis- 
ie rerstollowed its fate. M. Neckar was re- 
le calied to office, and the convening of the 
d, Sites General was no longer resisted. 
i They did not meet till May 1789, which 
. is about the period of Lord 5.’s assumption 
r of the King’s offer. ‘The States General 
i hal not been convened since the year 
0 lil4, when they had deliberated in 
t their distinct orders ; and, as Lord 5S. 
¢ has laid a stress “ on the King’s import- 


. ‘ant concession, that no Taxes should for 
“the future be levied without the autho- 
“rity constituted according to 1ts ancient 
“form in 8 chambers,’ and follows this 
up by assuming, that, had it been ac- 
cepted, it would have corrected all the 
despotism and vices of the government, I 
: will just cite the words of an eminent 
} French author, who wrote before any Re- 
, volution was dreamed of in France, and 


: who, speaking of the States General of 


014, says, * They held the public in sus- 
“pence 5 months, and by the questions 
“aciuated therein, and the heat with 
“which they were put, it appears that the 
“Great (les Grands,) thought more to sa- 
“usty their particular passions than to pro- 
“care the good of the nation,” (one would 
tink it was an assembly of our own 
tunes!) «and the whole time passed away 
“in altercations, ceremonies, and parade.” 
—They were consequently never called 
‘sain. ‘To the reader of these pages it is 

i left to determine, whether such an 
assembly, of tried inutility, even before 
‘he corruptions had taken root, in its 
“iciently constituted state of three distinct 
Chambers, Where two of these chambers 
‘epresenting the privileged orders, and 
“wanating from the Crown, had either 
nie negative upon every measure for 
he cople, or by combining could have 
a ne Tiers Etat, or universal nation, 
nlind ate minority, would have sup- 
whee tae of the then French nation, 
4 vivanti €se corruptions had thriven to 
ual © maturity? A nation groaning 

' every description of abuse, the com- 


ther 
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bined results of a systematised monar- 
chical, ecclesiastical, feudal, aristocratical 
and municipal Tyranny! In what way 
was a constitution of equal rights, such 
as we theoretically enjoy in England, to 
have been established by the States Gene- 
ral, in fact by the Tiers Etat, when the 
Clergy and the Noblesse arrogated for 
themselves a pretty general exemption 


from burthens, with a maintainance of 


privileges which rendered every man a 
slave, who was not of that class. How 
were these rights to have been constitu- 
tionally secured which Lord 5S. says we 
enjoy so exclusively now in England ? 
How was the fruit of the industry of the 
people to have been protected, under a 
system of unequal taxation and feudal 
oppression, or who would have made it 
equal? How was the purity of the distri- 
bution of justice to have been guarded, 
where the Judge was the Jury, and where 
the right to administer justice was bought 
aud sold ? And how was personal liberty 


to have been enjoyed under the regime of 


Lettres de Cachet and the Bastitie! ‘Ina 
word, how were these incompatibilities 
with any Constitution of Liberty to have 
been won, or wrested for the ‘Tiers Etat 
from the Crown, which had the key of the 
Bastille, or from the privileged orders, 
which deliberating in their separate cham- 
bers had their respective negatives upon 
every measure of general equalization and 
of national utility ¢ But, if Lord S. or any 
reader can yet have a doubt upon the 
importance of the Tiers Etat not having 
yielded in that respect, and of the com- 
plete restoration of the old regime, which 
would have followed it, let him look at 
two more facts, which are absolutely deci- 
sive of this question. The one, the stand, 
that the Court and Aristocracy made, 
when, unable to obtain the absolute sepa- 
ration of the three Chambers, the King in 
a bed of justice accorded the deliberation 
and vote par iéte upon several objects ; 
but specially reserved the deliberation 
and vote upon all questions respecting a 
Constitution to the three Chambers sepa- 
rately. The other, that when the Court 
could not accomplish this, it drew 30,000 
foreign troops under Broglio round Paris; 
and shut up, and guarded, by troops, the 
doors of the National Assembly at Ver- 
sailles, which produced the memorable 
meeting at the Tennis Ground, the Oath 
never to separate, &c. the capture of the 
Bastille, and the whole explosion of the 





Revolution.——Contemplating the matter, 
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then, with the light of these historical facts, | 


I cannot agree with Lord S. that the verbal | 
concession of the Right of Taxation by 


the King to the Etats Generaux could ever 


have produced for France those happy 
consequences which he foresees. 
I conceive it possible in a nation, whose 
abuses were interwoven with its very 
social existence, and which had not the 


guide of a single Jand-mark of liberty, | 


how a Constitution, without a Civil War, 
could ever have bee established by three 


deliberative Chambers, eac h operating y with | 


a negative, and each claiming privileges 
absolute ly urreconcileable with . the pri- 
vileges of the other; nay, further, privi- | 
leges, which in the nature of things could : 
not have a concurrent existence ; where | 
the very enjoyment of those of ‘the one 
must have been the extinction of those of 
the other. A Government is avery difie- | 
rent thing from a Constitution ; 
ment may very well and very salutarily 
perform its functions throu rh organs |i ke 
our own, whose interests are distinct, and 
even opposed to each other ; perhaps it is 
the best way in which civil government 
can perform its fuuctions; but, in order 
to frame a Constitution, the mterests must 
concur.——TIf then, ] cannot with Lord 5. 
sce or admit any likelihood, that the hap- 
piness and freedom of a British Constitu- 
tion would have followed the simple ac- 
ceptance by the Etats Generaux of the 
King’s concession respec ting the Taxes, i 

can still less discern any of the steps in 
that Echellon of proof, or probability, | by 
which it must be presumed that Lord S. 
arrived at his conclusion, how the re- 
storing the practice of the English Consti- 
tution to its principles, which admit of no 
dispute, can have a tendency to produce 
any thing like the horrors of a French 
Revolution. —On the contrary, it appears, 
by every reference to the subject of 
Fraace, that her Revolutio nm was 
sioned solely by the abuses of her govern- 
ment; and how the maintainance of the | 
abuses, which have.crept into our govern- 
ment, is to be the preservative for England | 
against a Revolution, into which, if the ex- 
ample of France has any analogy at all, 
her abuses precipitated her, is to me 
utterly incomprehensible ; or rather ap- 
pears a conclusion drawn in direct contra- 
diction to the clearest inferences of reason. 
-~——It would be preposterous, at this time 
of day, to set about drily to prove that the 
bad blood too frequently attendant on 
changes af government proceeds, not from 


Nor can | 


a Govern- | 


OCCAa- | 


«/) 
L 


| any thing inherent in the nature of thes . 
| changes, but from the tenac ity with wh, 
| abuses and corruptions, when invete; 
are upheld by those who subsist y),) 
them. If governments would remedy their 
corruptions in time, political chan ves 
would never be sanguinary. But, whey 
they are of long duration, the very subsis:. 
ence of a gre: it mass of a nation beco: mes 
identified with their continuance ; and 
who can expect such persons ametly to 
give up all they have? One of the strong 
est arguments, then, for immediate Ref, 
of political corruptions, is the bloods\ed 
| which must necessarily be the consequeic 
of their long course. It is in the name 
! mercy and humanit ty, therefore, and noi ii 
that of ferocity and cruelty, that I contend 
for an immediate Reform of our Parliament 
| and, through that, of our Government. The 
French Revolution, as it broke out, was the 
consequence of the most inveterately pro- 
_ tracted system of bad government.— lhe 
Spanish bloodshed and desolation is sole| y 
ascribeable to the same cause. Nothing 
but the most detestable tyranny in Spain 
could have suggested to Buonaparte the 
| prac ticability of a change of Tyrants; 
pes nothing but that has prevented the at- 
mp from ar aninileling its projector.— 
la the foregoing, for the sake of mecting 
Lord S., I have erabeieniile admitted bis 
assumption, that the dreadful excesses 
committed by the French Revolutionists, 
_and their resulting tyranny, which now 
threatens the civilized world, were the 
in atural, and as it were inevitable, offspring 
of the political change or Reform of their 
| Government; and that of course therefore 
a Reform in England, which might proba- 
| bly have su wilee consequences, is of a) 
things to be deprec cated. The historic: al 
fact is nevertheless in the very teeth of this 
assumption ; ; and the interests of truth and 
of liberty, whilst the language of either 
dare yet be uttered: in Europe, require 1 
to be inconte stibly stated by a spectator o! 
| these events on the st: age W here they were 
acted, that the enormities which sullicd 
the very character of mankind, in the s¢- 
quel of the Revolution of France, did no 
even derive the germ of their existence 
from the Reformation, however radical, 
which took place in the Government. The 
tenacity with which the privileged orders 
adhered to their usurpations, which were 
incompatible with any just Governme?!, 
_and the more than suspected insincerity of 
| the Court, in.its divesting itself of its des- 
| potie prerogatives, both which have bec! 
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I~ shewn, together with some intem- 
~ ance on the part of a few of the leaders 
i 1a’ 


che Revolution, did unquestionably be- 


, them create a ferment, to which 
several lives fell an unavoidable sacrifice ; 
and which in the event, had they been 
efi to themselves, maght have produced a 
Civil War, with its usual terrible conse- 
eyences. ‘This is the ultimate and (pro- 
‘act it as long as you will) the inevitable 
termination of bad government, and re- 
ysted melioration, either in France, or 
anv other country ; and this to a certain 
deavee did, and to an indefinite degree 
wivht have happened in France. Bat, 
aithough the combinations of the few 


yithin the country against the interests of 


many, might have produced a Civil 
War with conceivable consequences, they 
yould have been quite inadequate to the 
tionof the inconceivable, and blood- 
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ng horrors of the subsequent stages | 


¢ ‘ Revolution. 
consequences, were nevertheless produced 


V cCO-eX 


These, like all other | 


{252 
neither wants nor produces. There was 
then a demand for remorseless and violent 
energies, and the demand created its sup- 
ply of this, as it does of every thing else. 
‘These men, however detestable their cha- 
racters, and deplorable the actual conse- 


quences, did, in one respect, nevertheless, 


the work they were called for.—They ex- 
tricated their country from the dangers 
that assailed it, and they defended it 
against the world; but in doing this, they 
eventually, and inevitably laid the found- 
ation of that military predominance, 
which has fatally alike triumphed over 
their own liberties, and those of mankind. 
It is from this career of glory that the 
French nation derives some consolation 
for the free destinies it has lost ; whilst the 
rest of Europe, which endeavoured to sup- 
press them, can find no consolation.—Con- 
trary, then, to the assumption of Lord S. I 
trust [ have shewn, both that the horrors 
of the French Revolution were not even 


| the natural, far less the necessary, conse- 


tensive and adequate causes. | 


vy were produced by the combinations | 
all tie trembling despotisms in Europe | 


cucd against the cause of freedom and 


kind. It was into this conspiracy | 
that \Ir. Burke and Mr. Pitt so fatally | 
precipitated England, to the entailment of | 


consequences which Lord §S. so naturally 
regrets ; to which all these Governments, 
xcept our own, have already fallen sa- 
criives, and of which no human wisdom 
and foresight can yet discover the end ! 
Io these regrets of the noble writer I 
heartily unite my own; and the more so, 
because, having been on the spot at the 
time, T know that no national sentiment 
"as ever more sineerely or universally 
(I might say unanimously) felt and ex- 
pressed, than that of a desire on the part 
of the lrench nation for lasting peace and 
“nity with England; but regrets are un- 
‘“aling, and the only good which we ean 
“tive out of this evil must result from 
oes ning justly upon its causes, in order 
~ | We May avert its consequences from 
te —It was not, then, the change in 
et ee political Revolution in 
Conn War ne nea ne 
A were, and solely saiaed te spower Whe 
Most atrocions of th luti P ; ha- 
rections dedi the revolutionary cha 

Ts. The Girondists in part were 


Patriots and philosophers; but the despe- 


a 
: 


rs — of the war and the country su- 
ded those men, and called for cha- 
happily for mankind, peace 


‘acters, which, 








quences of mere political change or reform 
of government ; but that they were the di- 
rect consequences of the imprudent com- 
bination of the governments of Europe 
against her liberties, and that that actual 
military scourge, also, whose successes 
Lord 8. so feelingly deprecates,did not na- 
turally arise out of the French Revolution, 
but was the offspring of the same ill-fated 
Conspiracy. In pointing out the atroci- 
ties committed during the Revolution, Lord 
S. has accidentally overlooked one little 
matter; an omission the more surprising 
as his lordship seems to have thought thi 
national purse of so much consequence, # 
to have been anxious that the Frenc 
should have foregone every security for 
public liberty in consideration of the 
check upon Taxation, which was offered 
by the King to the Etats Generaux. The 
little omission to which I allude, is that of 
the National Assembly ‘having in its firs: 
year reduced nine millions sterling of the 
annual Taxes! somewhat, it is true by asals 
of national domains, but more by retrench- 
ment; and this upon arevenue and ex- 
penditure quite trifling, when compared 
with the sum of British Taxation. A final 
reflection here suggests itself to us upon 
this topic, which Lord 8. had better not 
have introduced ; and this is, that a go- 
vernment, after half a score of centuries’ 
continuance, must have very ill answered 
the purposes of one, when its subjects 
either stewed so much hatred to it, or 
had been so little humanized by it, as to 
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make war upon it in a way which would 
disgrace the history of cannibals and sa- 
vages! ‘The Revolutions of France and 


of Spain, which [ have touched upon, are | 


examples of the violent Reforms, the na- 


tural and necessary results of abuses; 1 
hope they are the last of the chapter! On_ 
the other hand, two or three changes of 
federal Government, as well as of provin- | 


cial Constitutions, which have quietly 
taken place in America through the means 
of Conventions, assembled for that express 
purpose, exhibit bloodless and salutary 
examples of timely Reforms. I will merely 
allude to the most important, which as- 
sembled in Philadelphia im 1787, for the 
alteration of the Federal Constitution of 
America, where the Convention, having 
performed that business, having recom- 
mended its alterations to the consideration 
of the separate States, and having fixed the 


period, at which, if these alterations ob- | 


tained their approbation, the new Consti- 
tution should begin to operate, the mem- 
bers peaceably dissolved the Meeting, dis- 
persed, and went home. ‘Thus was a Na- 


tional Reform quietly accomplished by the | 


people, or nation, the Government not 
having been party, or actor’ in the whole 


transaction. I have merely cited the case | 


13a proof (though I think it superfluous) 
hat there is no necessary connection, as 
some suppose, between an amendment of 
rolitical Constitution, and Civil War— 
ar less between Reform and the horrors 
ef a French Revolution ; and that, when 
Civil Wars are produced by these occa- 
ions, it is the sinister interference of an 
Aristocracy, of a Court, or of some Cabal, 
vith interests ditlerent from those of the 
Nation, which produces them. Mankind 
in fact, (for it is ridiculous to suppose 
etherwise) agree always in what is right 
ind reasonable, on its being shewn to them 
when their selfish passions do not make 
them do otherwise; and never quarrel, 
ind cut each others throats, in matters 
which regard their temporal concerns, 
unless where their interests clash._—] 
Lave now, I conceive, given a satisfactory 
answer to the specific points in Lord S.'s 
Pamphlet of Aualogy ; it remains but to 
take a look at his general conclusion and 
scope, which appears to me to be impar- 
tially this, viz. that because frightful ex- 
cesses followed the train of the French 
Revolution, therefore a corrupt represen- 
tation of the people is to be perpetuated 
in England! Now, had Lord S. without 
feeling himscif called upon to give any 
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| reasons for his change of opinion, mere!y 
| said that his former opinion in this respect 
_was changed, the public might have re. 
ceived such notification with the defer. 
ence due to his lordship’s talents and chy. 
racter; and would have naturally coy. 
cluded that the noble author had 0), 
reasons for the change. But when a ma 
of his lordship’s talents condescends ty 
come before the public to assign the 
grounds of his change of opinion, and, iy 
doing so, assigns no grounds which cay 
warrant a change, the public will neces. 
sarily conceive that his lordship, in the 
hurry of composition, may have omitted 
the real motive of the change, which they 
would be peculiarly gratified at seeing 
supplied in a more copious edition. Ani 
this is the more necessary for his lordship 
to do, because, in the posture in which this 
_ agitated question now stands, the opponents 
of Parliamentary Reform have gained but 
the Name of the Karl of Selkirk appended 
to a pamphlet, which does not contain one 
| trait of those qualities, which have deserv- 
edly made that name a favourite of the pub- 
lic. In the means then of which the govern- 
ment has so assiduously and inauspiciously 
availed itself for strengthening its own 
side in the contention about Reform, it lias, 
_as ina late proceeding in Parliament, con- 
trived materially to corroborate the cause 
of its assailant, by exhibiting to a train of 
apologies, or reasonings, which can con- 
vince nobody, a name which has never 
hitherto been annexed to a position which 
it did not elucidate and establish. ‘The 
reader will necessarily draw his ows, 
(which can be but one,) inference. Lord 
S.’s apology then for his desertion of ns 
political tenets resolving itself into a mere 
| dictum, or solitary matter of opinion, that 
| Governments should never radically re- 
_ form their abuses for fear of consequences, 
I shall oppose to his lordship’s the op! 
nions of two other ‘illustrious men, Wh? 
appear to have thought that a restitution 
of the securities for Liberty did warrant 
some considerable risks; the one, Dea 
Swift, the cement of the Tory Ministry 0! 
Queen Anne, the friend of Harley and ol 
| Bolingbroke. The other, the most eminent 
| Lawyer of his day, Lord Ashburton. !t 
is true neither of these men witnessed the 
French Revolution ; but the opinion 0 
Swift, which lam going to cite, was writte? 
about 30 years after the English Revolution, 
of which he had been a mature observe’: 
and which unfortunately, as Lord 5. will 
think, for it is very unfortunate indeed 
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® his argument, occasioned no bloodshed 


stall; and the opinion of Dunning was 
nearly contemporary with the Revolution 
o¢ America which established her gran- 
deur and independence ; an event, which, 


sending as an encouraging example to 


ai] resisters of tyranny, Lord S. may also, 
by parity of reasoning, think very unfor- 
tunate. It was many years after Swift 
jad retired from party, and from politics, 
that he wrote to Pope, as follows: “ As to 
« what is called a Revolution principle, my 
«oninion was this; that whenever those 
« evils, which usually attend and follow a 
«violent change of Government, were not 


“in probability so pernicious as the griev- 
“ance we suffer under a present power, 


“then the public good will justify such a 
“ Revolution.’ “ As to Parliaments, I 
‘adore the wisdom of that Gothic institu- 
“tion, which made them annual; and I was 
“confident our liberty could never be 
“laced upon a firm foundation, until that 
‘ancient law was restored among us. For 
“who sees not, that while such assemblies 
“are permitted to have a longer duration, 
“there grows up a commerce of Corrup- 
“tion between the Ministry and the De- 
“puties, wherein they both find. their 
“accounts, to the manifest danger of 
“liberty? Which traffic would neither 
“answer the design, nor expence, if Par- 
“lament met once a year.” He then 
Proceeds to “ his antipathy to standing 
“armies in time of peace, the abomina- 
“ton of the scheme of Government of 
“setting up a monied interest in opposi- 
“tion to the landed, his incapability of 
» “scovering the necessity of suspending 
"any law, upon which the liberty of the 
ost Innocent person depended, &c.”’ 
"ii other matters equally irrevelant to 
times. Mr, Dunning’s opinion was as 
ows: “ If ever a period should arrive, 
_ Waen the three branches of the legisla- 
tare should unite in a scheme to destroy 
“the Liberties of the People; or if the 
| louse of Commons, forgetting their 
‘there and their duty, should become 
he Crome te, remtares and slaves of the 
‘lente it would then be no longer 
a 4 ga for the Commonality of England 
: Me their just share in the legisla- 
complished " aps or nr a. 
_ reouseane, or by force, would be 
‘Not only right bat laudable, It would 
“be an Rouen audable; It wou 
“duct of ther € imitation of the con- 
“ Constitus ancestors, by which the 
ion had been wrested from the 
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“ yapacity and from the violence of pre- 
“ rogative.” Lord Chatham’s opinions to 
this purport are so well known, that it would 
be superfluous to quote them.——An op- 
portunity is only now aliorded me fora 
flying word or two on tlre Jobs and poli- 
tical profligacy of America, which Lord 5. 





-asserts far to exceed our own! and there- 


from deduces an argument against the 
meliorations, which we conceive would be 
accomplished by a purer state of repre- 
sentation. I can readily take for granted, 
even without Lord 5.’s authority tor it, 
that very dirty Jobs are transacted and 
disgraceful acts committed by politicians 
every where ; but comparisons are odious; 
and candour really obliges me to suspect 
that the noble writer, at the instant of a 
virtuous indignation, may have omitted to 
make those allowances for America, which 
she will reasonably require. If America 
be so full of despicable faction, from which, 
happily for us, we are exempt, we should 
on the other hand take into account what 
we pay to allay faction.—Again, acknow- 
ledging, as every Englishman must do 
with pride, the superior redundance of our 
crops of political virtue, let us not, in de- 
scribing America, reproach her soil with 
sterility, because it does not spontaneously 
produce what we force! Lord S. cer- 
tainly has not treated the Americans fairly, 
or he would never have drawn a parallel 
between their wretched, and our happy 
Government; he ought to have compared 
them with Kamptschatka or Otaheite. 
Why, the Grenvilles and the Percevals 
have offices amongst them of four times the 
emolument of the salary of the President 
of the United States; and Mr. Perceval 
has reversions and possessions in his per- 
son of more than double the amount, 
Even Lord Liverpocl, whose eminent ser- 
vices I am as free to acknowledge as his 
gracious master, has as much emoluments 
as the President of the United States ! 
Is not. this a bounty on political virtue ? 
And can one wonder at its abounding ; 
and when we can so well aftord to pay 
this encouragement, which we besides so 
cheerfully pay, does it become us in our 
fine equipage to Jord it over and taunt 
our beggarly neighbours? Lord S. will 
see that I very cheerfully admit his ac- 
count of the disgraceful proceedings of 
the American legislature, hardly to be 
conceived by us. But still it appears to 
me that his lordship has not shewn the 
natural or necessary connection, (which of 
course m ast exist) between effective re- 
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presentation, and political profligacy.— 
L have no doubt of the fact, but | own | 
do not see how corruption in the consti- 
tuent body must unavoidably produce in- 
tegrity and virtue in the representative ; 
or even (for L am naturally dul) how 
the public morals of a nation can have 
been meliorated by transactions between 
the elector and the elected, which, even in 
the Edinburgh Reviewers’ opinion, “ stain 
“them both with dishon-ur.’ In good 
truth, justice.compels us to make vast al- 
lowances for the Americans. Is it not eb- 
vious, thatevery one should be bred to the 
calling which he is to practice if he ever 
hopes to practise it with dexterity? The 
episode of Sancho’s government 1s ‘admired 
and approved by every body; and did not 
‘Teresa Panza desire her husband to breed 


pia of Sir T. More; a writer of reverie: 

whom every one knows not to have ), 
| sessed a single grain of political jademem, nt, 
or practical wisdom.—But, to be serious 
over the jobs both of the Government oj 
America and our own, (which have enoug) 
in them to make us so) when one consider; 
that the American Government has paid 
off all its debts; has kept the peace with 
very bad neighbours ; that it rules over 
country ten times as large as England, a 
one fortieth of the expence ; that infancy 
and age there do not go to the poor house, 
and youth to the gallows; but on the coo- 
trary, that a decent and universal inde- 
pendence prevails, without a vestige of 
any sort of civil, or political monopoly, or 
religious intolerance; I say, when one con- 
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on trasts this, on the one hand, with the Jobs cood eat 
\ his son a Governor for thatreason? Canit } Political, Jobs Ecclesiastical, Jobs Mili- that “vi 
a ;,. be expected, thata man born a farmer, or | tary, Jobs Parliamentary, Jobs Oriental, indeed, 
, 7 a shop-keeper, ora private land- holder, can | Jobs Official, and finally the Job of Jobs, but, stil 
| ever legislate like another, who is born and | or Jobometer (as sir F. Burdett pleasani|\ day, ho 
bred a legislator? Can an unpractised pri- | culled it) on the other, one must seemed « GENE 
vate man, of between 40 and 50, when bad | that the noble Earl is indulging in an mandet 
} habits are inveterate, and obstinacy in- | irony, of which we do not see the drift, o: on the 
t curable, ever act the prince or the sove- | else, that he has just this moment arrived see thi: 
iF reign, like another, who has been born one, | from an Island where Flappers, like those docume 
it and bred to great things, and high contem- | in Swift’s Laputa, may be indispensible lings w 
i pettioust And as to representation, are not | for some time, to those who have lately intende 
“f three or four persons who may not know ‘left it, and that his lordship bad written a peer ; 
‘t the candidate’s nome, more likely to be | his pamphlet without one. Before con- lieve it 
tT impartial in choosing a fit person to send | cluding, I must thank the noble writer for viscount 
i to legislate for the nation at large, than his having omitted one comimon-place-—that any fur 
i neighbours and acquaintances, who are so | of time. The language of the plausibl look at 
apt to be brassed by malice, or affection ; | and artful, but inveterate Anti-Reformis's reader 
| and who, it is notorious, never see each | used to be that of Felix: « When | have an Orc 
other but through a medium of prejudice? | “ convenient season, I will cail for thee.” claratia 
: But if there is one thing above another, | A better time, however, for reforming the par 
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wherein the Americans are never enough | 
to be blamed and pitied, it is their blind- 
ness, In haying lately let pass them the 
most delightful occasion for going to war, 
that ever occurred to any nation! I mean, 
when they passed their famous Non-Im- 
portation Act. What would not a war have 
done for them? It would have raised a 
debt, and embarked the fortunes of indivi- 
duals m'the stability of the Qovernment ; 
it would have put an army and navy at the 
cdispositron of the execntive, with commis- 
sions, otlices, promotiors, and jobs, innu- 
peer al! which, with other advantaves. 
> lost. © Bat the thing for which they 
are reef most to be despised, is their having 
borrowed their Non-Intercourse measure, 
(in hen of “a just and necessary war’’) 
from the mstitutions of the: visionary Uto- 
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than the present, can never recur; for cor- 
| ruptions must and will encrease, and the 
dangers of Reform, as I have es he 
| proportionate. The only time for acco 
p! lishing a Reform is the time, be it wht 
it may, when the nation comes forw: ard, 
and says, we must have it.—This is the tune, 
and there is no other. I conclude with the 
apostrophe of the most eminent philoso- 
pher that our country or any other has pro 
duced; who, after laying | ‘own that « ‘Time 
ae the greatest innov ator,’ > adds, “ and 
“rr Time; of course, alter things to the 
‘« worse, and wisdorn and counsel} shall no! 
« alter them to the better, what shall be 
‘the end! !!’—1] have the honoar to Tr 
main, Dear Sir, with high esteem and re- 
spect, yours, J.C. Wonraineto® 
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Isle of Wight, 20th August, 1809. 
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